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By CHRISTOPHER FELIX 


HIS bumper crop of books about 

Harold Adrian Russell Philby, the 
-ormer British Secret Intelligence 
service officer who fled to the Soviet 
Jnion from Beirut in 1963, and was 
-ubsequently revealed to have been, 
ever many years (including two in 
Washington in liaison with the C.1A. 
ind F.B.1.) serving the Russians, poses 
egitimate questions of their accuracy 
-nd value. Is the kind of journalistic 
xposé represented by “The Philby 
Zonspiracy” and “The Third Man” an 
_dequate and useful vehicle for accu- 
ately conveying so sensitive and 
omplex an affair—as distinct from 
merely telling a good story? How 
-alid are Eleanor and “Kim” Philby’s 
vespective memoirs as original docu- 
ments? 

In “The Philby Conspiracy” I have 
ao difficulty in recognizing the Kim 
*hilby I knew and worked with in 
Washington in-the years 1949 and 
950—the years when his professional 
.chievements for the Russians were 
.t their height. When the authors ob- 
erve that Philby “possessed a re- 
markable charm,” I concur; I can 
even go along with their qualifier— 
"which, in the slightly claustrophobic 
tonditions of a secret-service office, 
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came fully into its own.” As these 
writers also remark, “Charm is a dif- 
ficult quality to analyze.” 

Kim, when I knew him, was devoid 
of pretension. He was then courteous, 
and not lacking in engaging warmth. 
(if the interviews from Moscow are 
to be believed, he is now more pon- 
derously aggressive.) He was witty. 
His smile, suggestive of complicity in 
a private joke, conveyed an unspoken 
understanding of the underlying iron- 

‘ies of our work. He was capable. Be- 
hind the modest, slightly rumpled ex- 
terior, there was no mistaking a quick 
mind and a tenacious will. 

Philby and I were engaged in joint- 
ly conducting an operation abroad, 
reports of which reached us separate- 
ly from the American and British 
agents in the field. In those days, 
American communications left much 
to be desired. The British worldwide 
communications network, on the 
other hand, was one of two invalu- 
able assets which the British War 
Cabinet had retained at all cost dur- 


ing the wartime liquidation of British: 


overseas holdings. (The other was the 
British reinsurance business.) 

On three successive occasions, Kim 
came into my office with urgent re- 
ports which I had not yet received 

‘ through our channels. The third time, 
when I again had to confess: igno- 
tance, Philby, with an air of anxious 
helpfulness which had just the right 
degree of- opacity, asked, ‘Well, look, 
in these circumstances, wouldn’t you 
like us to handle your communica- 
tions for you?” The offer of the poi- 
soned apple was adroit. (I of course 
had no idea it was doubly poisoned.) 
In declining it, I laughed. The charm 
part was that so did he. 

Similarly, “The Philby Conspiracy” 
—which first appeared last October 
in serial form in Lord Thomson of 
Fleet’s The Sunday Times, under the 
byline “Insight,” an innovation in col- 
lective journalism which the paper 


son’s assault on his competitors— 


clearly attributes Philby’s final down- 
fall to a Polish defector, Col. Michal 
Golenieuski. Of a Russian defector, 
known as Anatoli Dolnytsin, there is 
no mention. And yet, only a few 
weeks ago, the “insight’’ team was 
writing in The Sunday Times, (in an- 
other sensational spy exposé) that 
Dolnytsin “gave the final proof 
against Philby.” 


Here again the point, apart from-- 


the authors’ obvious lack of full in- 
formation, is that very few people 
know ‘who gave “the final proof” 
against Philby—if there was such a 
thing—and it would be a gratuitous 
injury .to Western interests for any 
one of them to give such information 
to The Sunday Times. The confusion 
seems to suggest that, fortunately, 
none of them did. 

On the larger aspects of the Philby 
case, however, “The Philby Conspir- 


acy,” although it makes good, even 


compelling, reading, is less satisfac- 
tory. Mingling polite disclaimers on 
-omniscience with certitude of style 
and statement, the three authors are 
nonetheless confused about the prin- 
ciples and practice of secret opera- 


tions—particularly about counterespi-, ' 


onage. 

Of Kim’s Turkish assignment, the 
authors state that they “have had 
confirmation that Philby had been 
given permission to play the full 
double game with the Russians—to 
pretend that he was a British agent 
willing to work for them.” Not im- 
possible, but I wonder. There are very 
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«few men who could give “confirma- . 
tion” of this—and, of those who ‘ 
could, certainly none should, even | 


anonymously. (It was, to be sure, an 


oddity of my relations with Philby - 


that he displayed considerable igno- 
rance of Russian affairs. It could be 
that he avoided all detailed discussion 


of Russian matters because, on one ° 


level, he did not wish to risk a slip 
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litical beliefs, or that, on another 
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